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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses three major statements on shared 
authority and points out that there appear to be three types: joint 
participation in decisionmaking^ separate jurisdictions, and 
collective bargaining. Academic senates and campus councils are the 
major manifestations of the first two types and a brief discussicu of 
the state and their evolution is provided. A major section of the 
paper deals with collective bargaining as a governance mechanism. The 
paper concludes with a brief discussion of the directions in which 
governance reforms appear to be heading. A 16-item bibliography is 
included. (Author) 
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The current governance milieu in higher education is in a stace of 
flux. A variety of external pressures, many of thea uf fairly recent: ori-in, 
are forcing changes in the definition - of institutional autonomy, while ar 
the same time internal constituencies are demanding an increased role in 
decision making. Other analysts at this conference have drawn the a33if;nr.^u- 
of discussing the increased power and influence of th2 courts, legislatures , 
the federal government and state coordinating- and governing boards, liy task 
is to discuss campus governance reforms and their potential impact on the 
redistribution of power Xv'ithin colleges and universities. It :Is apparent, 
however^ that inany of the attempts to reform campus governance are related 
to and will be influenced and/or determined by the directions that external 
forces take in the redefinition of institutional autonomy. The renainder of 
this paper should be considered with this caveat in mind. 

The paper will discuss three major statements on shared authority and 
point out that there appear to be three types: joint participation in decision 
making; separate jurisdictions, and collective bargaining. Academic senates 
and campus councils are the major manifestations of the first two types and 
a brief discussion of the state of their evolution is provided. A major 
section of the paper deals with collective bargaining as a governance inechanisn. 
The paper concludes with a brief discussion of the directions in which [',over- 
nance reforms appear to be heading. 



Perhaps the --^ost crucial issua J a t:hii refom of canpus ^ovecnancj 
the 1970's is the proper distribution ol pjver and a'-.t-iorlty a-ion-; ac::vlr.i.>tr::- 
tors, faculty, students, non-teaching prof 33sicn3lt3 ip.d others v;ho wpn~ iVir:e 
input into tha decision-niaking process. In the past six y2.irs thera hv,-.^ 
bee^n irhree major statcnents on the distribution of authority ^./hich I. ave 
suggested ^ range of mechanisjis or ir.odsls for consid?ration. 

The AAUP ''Statement on Govemaent of Colleges and Universities'* (1965*' 
is a call "to mutual understanding ref^ardiur^* the governmenLi of colleges and 
universities (376)," Such understanding a:3 to be b^sed on a community ol 
interest anong ine.scapably interdependent parties including the governing 
board, administration, faculty, students and others. "The relationship 
calls for adequate ccTnr.unication among these components and full opportunity 
for appropriate joint planning and eff^irt (376);" 

There are a variety of approaches through which joint effort night be 
implemented but the Statement claims that two general conclusions are clearly 
warranted: 

(1) important areas of action involve at one tir:e or another the 
initiating capacity and decision making participation of all the 
institutional^componants and (2) differences in the weight of each 
voice, from one point to the next, should be determined by reference 
to the responsibility of each component for the particular matter 
at hand ... (p. 376) . 

The Statement cites several examples of issues where joint endeavor 
among constituencies is required, and other areas wiiere one constituency or 
agent has primary responsibility. In a later statement on "Studenc i^'^'iiicip L- 
tion in College and Univerp ty Government" (1970), primary r^.sponsibilir.y in 
defined as "the ability to take action which has the force of legislation .:nd 
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can be overruled only in rare instances and for compelling reasons stat.^d 
in detail (p, 48).'' Returning to the 1966 Statemaat , the case of planai.^:; 
requires joint endeavor in establishing and naint:aining chanp.elo of co"r:unija~ 
tion and this is clearly diffarent froni the systen of respor.sibillty for 
making decisions on plannin.'?. Joint effort is urg^d ir. planning physical 
resources, the selection of a new president and sonz^ areas o? personrial. 
Multiple responsibilities in budget makiag raquira that each component :e 
heard and the function of each component be specified. The selection of 
acadetaic deans and other chief academic officers is a responsibility of 
the President but he should consult with the faculty. 

The Statement is confusing to some because of its inconsistent r.Ge 
of terminology. The faculty has primary responsibility for curriculum 
subject natter and methods of instruccion, research, faculty status and 
some aspects of student life. The President has a special obli.^ation to' 
innovate and initiate, a duty to see that standards and procedures in 
operational use conform to established board policy and standards of 
sound academic practice and he must at times, with or x^ithout support , 
infuse new life into a department. (This last seems to indicate that h.^ 
must impose his will in areas where others have primary responsibility.) 
The governing board is responsible for husbanding the '?.ndowTieat , obtairiin;^ 
needed capital and operating funds but it should only pa^/ attention to 
personnel policies. 

In summary, thd AAUP Statement involves sharing authority among 
Inescapably interdependent constituencies based on an undarntanding thrit 
some decision making areas require joint endeavor \;hile others require a 
specification of essentially separate jurisdictions in uhich one co.;«;t itueacy 



has primary responsibility. It appears that scnie cornponents havp. cipBoial 
obligations, duties and ultinate responsibilities which traasiC ,d th? roncapt 
o^ priniar>' responsibility. 

The acceptance of the concept of shared authority vas ^ trengthin-.d hy 
the Report of ths- AAiiE-NEA T^sk Force on Faculty Rapresentat Lon and Acaco-ic 
Negotiations, Faculty Participation in Acad^ric Governance (1967). The 
report states thac charad authority represents the middle zone of an -^.uthoritiy 
continuum which ranges from administrative dominance and privacy on one and 
to faculty dominance and priTsacy on the other (p. 15^16). The sharad authoritj/ 
zone is designated as one in which both the faculty and adiainiatration 
exercise effective influence in decision making. Accordin3 to the report, 
"It should not be inferred that all forns of shared authority are conip^.rable 
and have a similar effect on the quality of faculty-administration relations. 
Both collective bargaining and the delegation of decision-rrakLng pov^r to an 
academic senate are variants of shared authority, but the substantive and 
tactical implications of each nay be quite different (p. 15-16)." 

The concept of effective influence involves faculty (and presv^ably 
administrative) participation early in the decision making process (o. 2A) 
ard a recognition that there are some issues, such as grading, on whi^^h 
faculty views should prevail and other issues, such as business nanaj^e.T.^.rtt, 
on which administrative views should prevail. Faculty influence should hi 
effective on such aggregate issues as educational, administrative and pr^-r.onn-l 
policies and economic matter.o, as well as the procedures for making d-cisions 
on questions of concern to individual faculty. Tn short, endorsement of th> 
concept does not rnean that authority should be shared equally between th- 
faculty and the administration on all issues. 



I 
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Another recent 3tacer.eint on shared authority io contained In Kaer.on*:; 
book Shared Authority on Car.pus (1971). Keeton sayj that ahar-id riuthorLty 
takas two forr-s. One forn is joint participation in dacidir.,^ and Lhe o'-.'. r 
is agreeing that different parties will, within defined iinits, ir.ake th.- 
decision alone (p. 108). He offers four grounds on which various crinpuj 
constituencies, governing boards, adirlnistratOLS, f.iciilty, students and 
others, can claim a right to share in governing (p. 9). 

First, those whose concerns and lives are inost affected by car.pus 
activities should have a part in their control. Second, those who are 
most competent to do the work of the campus should have a voice that 
ensures the effective use of their competence. Triird, those whose coopera- 
tion is essential to the effectiveness of the campus and, fourth, those 
whose sponsorship and resources created and sustain the institution are hoch. 
entitled to protect and articulate their perspective?;. According to Keact^a, 

these four grounds for participation provide a basis for discussing the claims 

/ 

for participation in a shared authority system of £overnaace. 

A \eview of the three documents cited abovp. shows there is a r^thac 
confusing and sometimes contradictory range of options to achieve shared 
authority on given issues. The first is joint participation in decision 
making which depicts a situation in which full consultation and cooperation 
among all constituents is the norm. Under a joint participation nod^l, 
faculty, administrators, students and others all participate in fonnulatin^^ 
policy alternatives. This could be accoD'plished through contiTiittaes vh.eT--^ 
all these constituencies are represented or in univS'-sityvide coimcilt; r.nc'i 
as the Penn State University Council or the Council of the Princeton 
University Cotrjcunity (Mortimer, 1971), or through a broadly repr^sencj.w iv 



acadcju.c rieriute, !*resun:.ib Ly , th-i views o: a bi-of.v! rap.f;*^ of eonotituenc Los 
are con^idarad before decisions cire nada and positions rLc;id:f icid, 

A r.ecor.d option nr.d-r the t2rn .shared authority is that of :;epiirat-- 
jurisdictions. TiiLs option calls for ai\ ur.darGtar.din^ oi those l-cLjlcrj 
that are nost clearly vLthin tha concern, cor^pateaca and responsibility :5 
one coiisticuency. The separate Studsnt and Faculty ■\33-r.bli-s or Cauci..-. 
at the University oc Minnesota and Nex^ Hacpshirs, respectively, conscitu't^ 
an exasiple of separate juriodictions (Dill, 1971), At each University At 
was assunied that there were matters which che faculty and cidniniscnti on 
should decide independently of student jud^ent niid natters :;hich tlr^ 
students and adniinistracion should decide jointly. Both Universities also 
creatad a body in which matters of concern to all three parties vera to 
be discussed. That is they recognized that there were some efforts in 
v;hich joint participation iJas needed. 

A third option in a .shared authority system of governance is that 0? 
collective bargaining. Each party agrees to negotiate in good faith r.ad 
eventually to sign a legally binding agreement. Each party has veto power 
over the proposals of the other and will nonnally agree on a forrnal prorad-irp. 
to resolve future disputes on natters within the scope of the contract, •:>e 
Scope of the contract is itself a negotiable issue. According to rh^ /.-JiE 
Task Force Report, "l^en a majority of the faculty has chosen on- orr,ani:-- 
tion as its bargaining agent, however, ic has elected to place i>r±:?.ary 
reliance on power in its dealings v/ith the administration (p. ^5).'' 

As a college or unLversLty moves froni joint partic^'pation to sepntrc- 
juri-jdictions and on to collective bargaining acidemic nathority rela*:1o:^ 
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tend to become i::ore codified. Increased codification is not inevicabl*.* 
but is very likely to occur pnd puts mora enphasis on power rathar than 
influence. This La not to say that thera is no persuasion used in thi 
collective bargaining process or in the inplenientation of a concract but 
rather that the b alance of legitimacy will be on formal rather than func:ti.:)nal 
bases. 

Joint participation, the separation of jurisdictions and collective 
bargaining should not, however^ be perceived as mutually exclusive approaches; 
to the sharing of authority in colleges and universities. Tnese three ap- 
proaches can be and are used on a single canpus. The State University of 
New York at Buffalo, has a broadly based canpus assaably, a faculty senate, 
a non-teaching professional staff senate and is part of the collective 
bargaining agreement for the State University of New York system. A nunb-r 
of institutions, such^as Central Michigan University and St. John's University, 
both have senates and collective bargaining contracts. Presumably these 
three models or approaches to the sharing of authority can co-exist. The 
ultimate accommodation among these approaches is a subject of considerable 
debate and some research, and a clearer understanding ot*- their implications 
is needed. 

Senates and Councils 

Over 300 colleges and universities are said to be experimenting with or 
reorganizing their campus senates or councils, the most cormon examples of 
Joint participation and separate jurisdiction mechanisms (Hodgkinson, 19V1, 
p. 9). The existence of senates and councils constitutes an implicit, and 
±i\ some cases an explicit, reco3;nition of the traditional authority strv.criire 
of most colleges psid universities. 



'iha existenc> and operaf:ion scop- oi rienaiie.-; and counci.l-. iu dep-'u'r:n:: 
on goveming board or adninisurativa ...pprovai. L-galiy. tlie authori'iy to 
nake binding decisions in a collage or urAv-rslzy r-^sts la Iha sovaraing 
board. The board -.ay choose to delegata son:a of that author Icy to a 
"residant and/or ti the faculty or a nora broadly reprasantatlve senata. 
The basic point, however, 1^3 that it is a conscious decision of the board 
to delegate that authority. In short, the particular authority and powers 
of a sena::e are or nay be a function of the tradition and cultu e of tha 
institution, but at sone point in the institution's history tha board and 
administration has ni;de a conscious dacision to sustain or crf.ate a Zema. 
Such decisions can be changed, \d.th or without constituent approval. 

This f undanental ;'act about senates is not well undar.s:ood by facul;:y 
and students and they are surprised when it happens. In 1970 the Board 
of Trustees at The Pennsylvania State University issued a directive which 
redefined the authority cf tha President and the Acadanic Senate. Previously, 
tho Senate had direct access to the Board and legislative authority over a 
certain araa such as curriculum and student affairs. Under the new directive, 
the authority for such decisions is delegated to the President and h.a It; 
responsible for decisions on matters which used to be the prerogative of the 
Senate. The legal authority of the Senafa was revised ?:o that it is ndvl.;ory 
to the President on natters that cone before it. 

The basic point is that senates and councils rely on .Institutional p.?- 
proval for their existence. They arc built from thp. tip down and rely on 
tradition and custom for their legitimacy. As will bs pointed out Inter in 
the paper,, collective bargaining draws on an .external body of law for its 
legitimacy. 
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Probl^ns in the or^anizp.cioa ar.d opnr.'icLon ol stmates and council.^ li^ve 
bfen discussed in detail elsewhare (oov:-^n, 1969, McConneli and r^orcin^r, 
1071, Ilortiner, 1971 a and b, and T'.aiion, 1972). These probU-xs lnclu.izi In- 
adequate representativeries:;, lack of covuitcb ill cy, internal politici::.it ion 
and lack o? purpose. 

Senates have peen critizad becauc;e they ari not r'3presc*'ititiV7i ot !>/ 
plurality of incerfjsto and p^irspectives found on a collef^e caaipus. > Thij \s 
especially true ia those institutions x/here a faculty senate is the only 
representative body in existence. This inadequate representativeness ij 
exacerbated by th2 tendency to exclude junior faculty front annate ne'^bersh.ip 
and froni participating on important senate connnittees. 

Senates have been accused of being irresponsible because they fail co 
provide an opportunity to appeal their decisions (Lieberman, 1969) . The 
char;;e of lack of accountability is rooted in the fact that senates otL.2r. 
operate inefficiently and that responsibility for decisions is diffused 
over such a wide area that coordination rather than control becomes the 
major emphasis. 

That some senates have become intensely politicized is no surpr--.5e, 
.given the state of cairpus conflict in the late sixties. It is somevhat ::ur- 
prisin^ that senates and councils coulA^'Come out of that upheaval vithout 
a clearer idea of what role they should perform in the total instituticr4al 
governance system. 

Two developments in the evolution of campus senates are apparent and 
may result in clearer definitions of purpose. The first is the appar:?af: 
demise of town meeting structures In favor of representative bodies nnJ t'le 
second is the rise of unicameral bodies. 
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Th- idea of a to-*T. ir.ee tiag forra of f^ovamnent: has taken a long tir^e 
to die. For a nunbrfr of yaar-j such in5titutions as i:he «;niv3rGity ot 
Wi^coasln at :!adiGon, the University of: Califomiu at l>erkei«.v/, aad th.- 
State Univ3r3ity or Nev York at Bufcalo had a town raeeiiln^ forr. of senate 
which all faculty r.^rr/osrs were encouragsd to attend. All three v2 thahVi 
institutions have dropped this structure. While I have no exp^riiinc*^ wLtih 
the senate at Uadison I have aade visita to or done research on che .senates iit: 
Buffalo and Berkeley. It is quite apparent that the toivn aeetiag senate 
cannot function in time of severe canpus conflict. Vfaen the campus beconies 
politicized there is a tendency for different groups to or^aaize in an 
attempt to control senate meetings. This tends to paralyze the senate ar.i 
undermine its effectiveness. That is, the legitimacy of decisions nada by 
town meeting bodies comes under severe question. The campus comes to realize 
that a vote or decision is tnerely a reflection of who happened to be attandin^K; 
the neeting on a given day, rather than a majority view of the faculty. 

Many Institutions have adopted bodies in uhich faculty, students and 
administrators are represented. Harold Hodgkinson has recently ccnpleted a 
survey of over 1700 institutions and found that 640 had or tvera cxperin<?rt:in3 
with some type of unicameral senate. Ke also found 40 institutions which hnri 
tried unicameral senates and found them to be unaccaptable. Tl^.e as y^. : 
unavailable data on these 40 institutions should prnvidt-an Insight into 
the efficacy of these refonns in a variety of institutional contexts. 

David Dill^s (1971) case studies of Florida A^IM, Columbia University, 
and the Universities of Minnesota and N-jw Ilanpshire do, provide none ^a^sji^hc 
into the problems encountered in the cacly experience of tu-.tc-^Teral boc'.i^-.. 
(pp. 148-154). First, the more progressive decision-paking bodio3 at 
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Columbia and Naw ilarapshir^i ger.eratad the. most conflict:. - 'Uted tlii 

high c!e<<roe of conflict: to Lhe institutions' lack of resources aal to tlu- 
influence in theria sanatas of students and junior faculty reriberr, '\\\a h.vj^ 
fex7 if any concerns about jurisdictional precedancs and aro quice w^Ll-u,;, 
in the first year at least, to explore a wide variety of issties (t. 1^0).*' 
Significantly, a great deal of this increased conflict was directed tovHris 
governing boards rather than adminiritrators. 

Second, the need for supportive political apparatus was not anticipate 
There appeared to be a move toward a more overtly political process or 
balancing the interests and p-^rspectivas of various campus constituer.cias . 
Dili reported a tendency for the elected xnenb-ers of unicameral bodies to 
become representatives of fixed constituencies and to regard themselves c\s 
spokesman of various vie'./points rather than colleagues engaged in furtherin 
the educational process. 

Third, participation by faculty and students on these bodies cor.sured 
a great deal of their energy. "Large numbers at each of the universities 
visited indicated they were sacrificing their studies, research and teachir 
in order to be involved in university governance. And an alarming nuniber 
of them said they would not do i^ again (p. 150)." 

The long-run viability of these structures ^^ay well depend on the 
sustained interest of faculty and students Ln permanently pprticipating in 
the tedious process of governance. There is little evidence, as yet, to 

if 

The degree of prop,rGssiveness depends on four variable^j: 1. ho;, 
broadly one defines membership in the academic community; 2. The e::tent 
of representatioi awarded the students; 3. The decree to which all con- 
stituents have equal rights and status in the body; 4. 'liie degree of! 
openness of the mvetings. 



suggest that they are Xvrillin? to spend tha time and ener:j;y aocesa-iry lo 
sustain the Ion? range vitaiicy of che?e decis Lor-.-raking boJ'.-s. 

Aaothar problem in the operation cl unicax-^eral boaias .iroae l:i tno.^v* 
casas where they co-axisted ^rith separ^ra student and fiicultv :3aaate;5, i>. 
the first years of operation at both Uinnesota and Hacp^r.ira th-ra 
was a tendency to by-pas.s the^e separate faculty and student bodias in 
favor of the unicameral bodies. If thij tendency has concinued in 
subsequent years it may seriously underline the effectiveness of s^D-^.raca 
jurisdiction bodies. 

Collective Bargaining 

Collective Bargaininj^ as a nechanism for sharing authrrity on the caipus 
has achieved prominence in recent years. The first collecrive bargaf.niacr 

contracts in TOo-year colleges were signed in the mid 1960s. The City Uni- 
versity of New York and Southeastern r^ssachusetts University contract.:, the 
first four-year institucions to barsaining collecLively with faculty, ver^- 
signed in 1969. The best estimates of the extent of collective bar^ainin:^ 
by Fall, 1972 reveal that approximately 170-180 institutions ;7ith 2jO-2GO 
campuses have chosen bargaining agents. Tliis x^ould account for about tin 
to fifteen percent of the nation's faculty. In 1971 Garbarino report;-d that 
approximately 90 percent of this activity had taken place in six states - 
New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Illinois, and Massachusetts. 
More recently, however, there has been considerable activity in Kansa.s, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, Hawaii, Rhode Island and DeLaware. In fact, faculty 
bargaining agents have bean chosen in at least 20 states ^nd include publ Lc 
and private instit. lions, copinunity colleges and complex ..niversit Les, "{io-ral 

arts colleges and vocational-technical institutes. 
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Two Mjor iG^al developT.eats have nided the ris3 of collective Ln^ , 

In the public sector approxin^.ately 26 ocaces now hc'iv^ le.^isl atlon that pcznLCJ 
collective bargaining with faculty nerr.bera In pu!)lic institution^ - Tbe :nt 
to which this legislation ±z permissive varies. I ♦2^,i3l3tion In ^3c::e ni.iL.-;^, 
e.g, Pennsylvania and Hew Yo^l;, requires colleges and universities to rc. .:^<nize 
duly chosen bargaining agents while in other states it pernits :.uch r^c^.^nitijci 
but does not require it. In 1970 the National Labor Relations Board as->iire.d 
jurisdiction over private colleges and universities with gross revenues of 
over one million dollars. 

These legal developments are important because they take a body of labor 
law and practice and apply it to colleges and universities. To the e::t:int 
that collective bargaining goes beyond salaries, fringe benef-Lts and working 
conditions to assure faculty participation in governance it does so on the 
basis of rights established by external agents such as the courts and l.ibor 
relations boards. As a vehicle for participation in governance, collectl/e 
bargaining differs from senates and/or councils in four basic ways (Mor^-jr^er 
£ind Lozier, 1972). 

First, although senates may have some basis for their existence in uhe 
documents of the institution, their scope of operations is dep-ndent upon 
board or administrative approval. If governance iL^ms appe-ir in a nciioclaced 
contract, they can not be changed without prior approval of the bar:;;ni:i Lri<; 
agent. 

Second, senates rely on institutional appropriations for operating fTuacls 
whereas unions rely on a dues structure. 

Third, senates are usually based on individual campus?-s and h-^ve l-tcle. 
If any, lobbying power x^^ith state legislatures. The* National Jiducation AjsocLatio 
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and the .\Eiarican Federation of Teachers clai= they have substantial political 
clout at the state level where basic decisions abouc highsr education a-a 
increasingly being made. 

Fourth, the nanbershi? of senates :?.ay include faculty, tjtudents r nd 
admiiiistrators although nerbarship varies from ia^titution to insticu.rion . 
Unions force a legally binding separation between adainis trators and facultv 
and other employees in the bargaining unit. Students arc seldom involved 
in collective bargaining. 

Because the process of collective bargaining is exceedingly complex 
and so recent, its impact on governance is yet to be dete mined. It ii; 
relatively clear, however, ^hat different patterns will er.erge as various 
institutions experiment x/ith bargaining. Garbarino (1972) has developed a 
preliminary classification of unionism in four-year colleges that suggests 
soce typical patterns which may evolve. 

Tlie first classification is termed defensive unionisn. This occurs 
in a single campus institution which has had faculty participation in 
governance through a senate or council. This mechanism has evolved into 
a union with essentially the same leaders in the union as previously con- 
trolled the senate. Some semblance of a senate is retained, at least for 
the time being, to assure participation in policies and procedures vhich ■ r=> 
not part of the bargaining agreement. Defensive tmionism tends to irodify 
the form of faculty participation in governance but does not have a si-nLflcar.t 
Impact on its substance. 

Perhaps the area of greatest ir.pact on governance in those institutions vi 
defensive unionism will be in the experience xrith grievance procedures , tlia 
existence of grievance procp-'ures will force institution.^ to look inorc^lo^f.iy 
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at thair perGonns^l policies c\cA th- i)7se.3 on which th-y r.ialce tanure and 
proTiotior.:. decisLor.s, Parsonr.sl polici'?b v/ili h-v^ tj rollov clooely 
standards cf due procGj,. and fdirn.-iss. In thia r-op^ict, j'^ovcirr.ance 
it relates to personnel poLicLcis and procedures, I:; b-cciln^, nore oo-iL-i-d. 

A second classification, called con jLitutional uaior.l^jn, d-scribc^;> 
what appears to be happeiing Ln nany conrp.unlty collie j^es and in rscne 
colleges. The tradition of faculty participaLion m governance tends to be 
ve^ weak in these institutions and the negotiating oession tiiuds to develop 
Into a constitutional convention in which extensiv^i govarr.ap.ee procedufr-:!.s 
are developed and put in tha contract. The contract tends to be v^nry le.ns-hy 
and resembles the faculcy handbook in scope. 

Several exau^ples u. / be cited. The contract for the ITe^/ Jersey Stcit- 
Colleges has provision for faculty input into the Gelection of college 
presidents. The contract stipulates that any committee assigned a rolj in 
the selection of a collesje president must include a p.er?b^r of the bart^,.-J.nLne, 
agent. (The information cited here is discussed in more dscail in Mortir.er 
and Lozier, 1973) . 

Soiiie contracts have provisions for tha selection of acadenilc de.^.rs. At 
St. John's University a search coinmittee composed of four tenured facu^iy 
members elected by the faculty of the school in v;hich the vacancy oxist^;, 
subnvits to the university president the names of no fewer than three candidate;:?. 
The President in turn submits one of the names to the Board of Trustaers for 
their approval. If none of the comnittea's recomr?.endations are accaptaDl-^ 
to the President, the corrmittee must continue its sea-'ch. The PrOvsid-rt 
cannot reconir.and any candidate to the board \;hose nane has not been .subTnl ttiod 
by tVie coinmittee. At Southeastern Massachusetts University, a spven n^r-j.n 
screening committee must be established to nominate candidates to f;Il a 



a vacancy in any deaaship. Thrcij rciib-rG of thirj corjiitt'-.^e. T:u.st be. licnMrcd 
faculty appointed by the. Faculty r edcirat ion. Tlire- otiherij are anpo Luted Uy 
the President and the .^tud-int nembsr is s-dljctfid by tha St^denc Senat-. 

Son:e contracta hav^ ^jrovisions for .S'^lectin^; :-partr,-nt c!u\irr>,an. A: 
Southeastern Massachusetts Universiiiy tha Dean of, tre Facnlzy apoclnc-^s 
chairman in consultation with the appropriate collage denn. Faculty nerb^rs 
of the department ir.ay recoimend an individual or individuals for the vic?'nt 
chairmanship. Department chairman in the ITev Jersey State Colleges ar- elected 
by members of their departnent. The Boston Scate College contract prov^-ides 
an elaborate procedure for both the election and recall ot departzient 
chairman. In the first nonth of the contract, every department was required 
to elect three raembers the department for noniinauion to the chairrjandhip. 
These elections xvere supervised by the Faculty Federation and all rr-^nh^--; 
of the department were eligible to vote and to be ncninated. /fter each 
election the President of the Federation was to subziic a list of noQine-:s 
to the President of the College who within seven working days, had to appoint 
a chairman from the list of nominees or to decline to appoint any oc theti. 
In the latter instance, the nomination procedures were to begin over again. 

There are. seme provisions in contracts x^hich provide for faculty partici- 
pation on committees. In some instances, the faculty association is -uarant.j-d 
a role in making appointments to these committees. The Southeastern I^a.^sachus^t: 
University contract creates a committee for awarding sabbatical leaves compos-d 
of two Federation and three Presidential appointees. This contract also 
calls for an academic review committee composed of tv,o trustee representatives, 
and two Federation representatives, together with the Dean of the Faculty cuul 
the Federation President, who server as an alternate chainr.an. The purpose 



of this coTinittae is to rev'.ev char.ge^i in ncr^ceric pro;^rir.s vliich dlcoccly 
affect vagGb, hours, and conditions of cr.ployneat: specif lea Lly c-ove.;3d / 
the contract. This contract: also provades for the ior^ntL::^. si:: .icaJ'^'jl 
councils, one for each accidenic divioioa, whose purpose iu :3 to partJcJ.-^iu 
in the review and recormr.er.dation of faculty for tenure, y-dmhers of th.-^^ 
councils are elec^ad by the tenured aad/or senior faculty r.^r'oz^cs In 
division. 

It appears, then, that constitutional unionism will codiLy the f nc i^cy 
role in certain governance issues including, in some cases, the appo int-.evit; 
of presidents, deans and department chairraen and in faculty personnel cas-z* 
VJithout further case studies of the specific conditions it ia difficulr. to 
ascertain v/hether this is a change in the status c!uo ante. 

The third classification that Garbarino has identified is reforr \uiion 
which describes the situation in large r^ulti-campur; insritutions like the. 
City and State Universiti-^s of New York. These institutions are charactocl 
by great complexity and the presence of various types of cauipuses wichin 
system. The City University has two-year coTnmunity colleges under the 3-iu:e 
contract as complex universities. The State University has technical insti 
in the same unit with university centers. 

How can one association adequately represent the diversity of its v^e^o 
ship and the bargaining unit? It is very difficulty and, therefore, the 
conflict within the bargaining unit tends to be greater in rcfom ur.ions. 
Approximately one-third of the State University of Hew-York bargaining vnit 
is composed of non-toaching professionals but thtiy rcpre-;ent one hr;lf of Hi 
Association's actual mambership and one-half of the bargaining team. Ti ^jr.- 
is considerable conflict within the Association's governing body as to th.^ 
positions that it should take in bargaining. 
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Reforr.! ur.ior'.iora is rore 1 Lkely to hava an Impact on the distributiua o'" 
rawrirds among the senio-rG o£ th'i unit than dafer.sLve or .•.onbti-iitior.al. 
unioa.lsi::. The pr-issur^o for equity in ijalaries and unLformiLy in per^or.r.^L 
and govamatica procedures fro-, ron-teaching profo.s si cr.-la r.nd junior .lad 
non-tenured faculty are quit2 intense. The City University contract c;ili3 
for equalization of salaries for equal ranks at all institutions --Ithia 
the systea. 

Garbarino suggests that there may be a convars-nce bef.v=.ea def.^njLv.^ 
and constitutional unionisia but that reform unionisia is special enocsh to 
constitute a distinctive third type which will p9rsist over tixe. Th- nore 
common model is likely to be defensive and constitutional unionisa, hov-^er. 

Conclusion 

The impact of specific reforms is always difficult to assess, especially 
in the short run. One needs to knew the conditions which pracedad the ch?.nge 
and the new structure needs tiae to operate before it can be evaluated 
effectively. There are some points that can be nada about tha direcCioPi 
in V7hich governance reforms appear to be heading, however. 

First, there is a tendency in senates and councils to select their 
m.embership on the basis of the structure of a political rather than an edncn- 
tionai body. In short tha balancing of interests and constituencieci is a 
more overtly political process in 1972 than it was in 1962. The bahav^or 
of interest groups has a rationality embedded in political rather than 
educational norms. Politics is concerned with V7ho has input into the rleciijfon- 
making process and colleges and universities have had to be more specific 
about what interests and people have access to decision makers. 
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S<;cond, wall i the impact: or collcictiv? bar^iining ;;U1 var.', it L:: 
quite claar that ^,ub3tsatLai r.ovemancc- recora V7iil rc-sult. It cipp-ar-j 
that the potential for changes in go/frnanci io lar-er in institution., 
like otat-i and comr.unity colloges, x;hich r.dopt cor.oticutionai and r^:jr-i 
unionise patterns rather th^n a defensive pattern. Under constitutional 
systems, the line between .73V°mance and educational aactsrs is lilceV/ t,-> 
be erased in favor of nagotiatin- practically evar/th-r.g thac is n-gotiabL.i. 
In short, the line that sone observers have tried to drav bet^e-n an n.rploy- 
raent problem and a professional one is likely to dissipate. 

Third, it is still not clear uhat will happen to existing governance 
raechanlsms when an institution adopts collective barsaining. The barr-ainln:; 
agent has the only legal authority under collective bar-aining and the (,v.es- 
tion is whether it will chose to share that ' authority with a senate or 
council. Garbarino sug^asted that a xmion will agree to -^nch arrang.r-.'^t-.tr, 
only as long as there is little conflict on the campus. T^^ien conflict a-'.ses 
he believes the union will ba forced to step in and usurp areas previously 
under the senate's jurisdiction. It is possible, however, that senates -./ill 
continue in existence in some institutions which have adopted more defor.sLve 
patterns. 

Fourth, the roles and duties of certain administrators are likely to 
change under collective barsaining. In cases where departnent chalcper'^ons 
are in the bargaining unit some institutions have already increased the 
authority and scope of „activitie3 perfomed in the dean's office. Department 
chairpersons have alwayr. been in a nebalous position between deans an-l 
departmental faculty but it appears that collective bargaining .nay pu-jh tbjj- 
closer to the central admin Lstrat ion , in cases where they are out of th^ unit 
or closer to the faculty when the chairperson is in the barnainlng unit. 
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FLfth, in ra:iy public .md private institutions collective b^.r^^aln Lr:-; 
fakeo place dir-^ctly batveea representatives of the facalt;; and the board 
of trustees. In f:on:e multi-canpus public Lnstlturlops thd cr:'-pu3 nAnL?.l 
tion has little if cir.y roJe ir. the ne^^o ".lacing t\\ t contract. T'lls dLr:^.c c 
access of faculty co boards has tha pocential oz i:ndHrr.lr.ln- tha po3lti:^r. 
and/or authority of the campus administration. Tne adriinistratioa -./ill or 
have the responsibility of inplementing the contract and defending the 
institution against grievances. 

Sixth, separate jurisdicriions and collectiv-e bar,'^ainin3 viil requi:- ^ 
more codification of gov^marxe procedures than has been custorary in 
most colleges and universities. The pressures to codify procedures ar : 
coming from a variety of other forces and the conpoDite trend apnear:; :o 
be ovenvheLming. Institutions sinply will not he allr-^d to be casual r.b: 
the \jay they retain, protr-Ote and pay academic peirfionnel. Faculty rights 
\-rLli be matched more clos*^ly by stateirents of faculty respon3ibil Ltles. 
Senate constitutions and byla-vs will be much nore dstailad and specific. 
Tha scope of collective bargaining contracts will broaden and a body of 
arbitration and/or court decii^Lons x;ill better define the linit.i o»: "ac ii- 
bargaining. This body of law will serva as a reference peine for into n.j' 
institutional decision making. 

In summary, it appears that many of the governance reforms discubs-^i 
this paper are attempts to enhance the power of faculty, r-.taff and in .'.vm 
cases, students. The trend to codification of jurisdictions and procjdrr'^^ 
involved in the separating; jutisdictions and collective b ..r^aining moJoi.; 
well be the most important Impact of £';overnaacc reform iu thj 19/0?. 
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